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5 VICTORY OVER ALL OTHERS. 
SINGLE & DOUBLE VERTICAL GRINDING MILLS. 


T. CASE’S PATENT. 


FACTS ARE MIGHTIER THAN ASSERTIONS, READ WHAT THEY SAY: 


“Our 20-inch mill made by the Case Wheel & Mill Co. is in every respect satisfac- 
tory, easy to handle, and best results obtained of any mill in the country, with same 
quantity coal and power.” —A. S. Russeit & Co.. Meri a 






eriden, Conn. 
juperior to red mill in use.”"—Gzo. Wzston, Bristol, Conn. 
“The best satisfaction in quant ity.” 





tity and quality.””"—Csaip’s ELevator,Manchester,Ct. 
LN & Co.,Worcester,Mass. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE—ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE. 


~ © AE the Ingrovod National Turine Water Wet 


The Best for Economy; The Best for Durability; The Best for Power. ONE THOUSAND FIVE Hun- 
DRED NATIONAL WATER WHEELS IN USE Prove that our Assertions are Supported by the Leading 
Manufacturers in the Country, Send for illustrated catalogue and prices to the manufacturers. 


“We take pleasure in recommending it.” —Gartanp Lixco 
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THE ALL! E AUTOMATIC ENGI 
“THE BEST MILE ENGINE IN THE WORLD: 
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ADVERSE decisions in the courts, indignant resentment at 
threatening letters, continual exposures of misrepresenta- 
tions and unanimous hostility among millers and milling 
machinery makers appear to be the only crop reaped from 
the Consolidated Roller Mill Company’s first sowing. The 
net results of the crop certainly do not, at this date, promise 

+to pay the Consolidated managers for their outlay. Gentle- 

men, have you forgotten the antique toothed instrument 
concerning the sowing of winds and the reaping of whirl- 
winds? 


ACCORDING to reports sent out from Minneapolis, Canada 
is to have a “Minneapolis” of her own at Kakabikka Falls, 
in Northwestern Ontario, near Port Arthur. Yankee capital 
is to utilize the falls and build enormous flouring-mills, 
“equal to those of Minneapolis.” It reads well, but look at 
some of theicy verities. Mills equal to those at Minneapolis 
ought to grind about 11,000,000 barrels of flour a year. 
Where will the Kakabikka mills secure the necessary 55,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat? Canada consumes about 5,000,000 
barrels of flour a year. What will become of the 6,000,000- 
barrel Kakabikka surplus and of all the output of the 
present mills in Canada? If Kakabikka tries to export its 
surplus, will not the Canadian Pacific Railway prevent, as 
they now prevent, successful exportation? Kakabikka may 
possess enormous potentialities, but it is well to see them 
materialize before enumerating them. 


THE Vienna Seed Congress several months ago estimated 
the Russian wheat crop to be 128,000,000 bushels below that 
of 1888. The latest European estimates place the Russian 
deficiency at 91,000,000 bushels for 1889 in comparison with 
1888. This looks like a great disaster to the Russian wheat- 
growers, but it must not be forgotten that Russia this year 
has a crop of 207,000,000 bushels, despite the shortage of 91,- 
000,000 bushels under last year’s crop, and that the Russian 
wheat crop has averaged only 226,000,000 bushels for seven 
years past. Therefore, while the 1889 crop is 91,000,000 
bushels below that of 1888, it is still only 19,000,000 bushels 
below the average crops for the years extending from 1888 
back to 1880. The importance of the Russian shortage to 
the American wheat-growers and millers lies in the point 
that it means a smaller exportable surplus from Russia. 
Besides the wheat shortage in Russia this year, account must 
be taken of the shortage of 95,000,000 bushels in the rye crop, 
which still further reduces the Russian export capacity. 








Ooroser breadstuff exportations revealed no important 
change in the situation. The barley exports were worth 
$127,827, against $415,089 in October last year. The corn ex- 
ports were 6,194,238 bushels, worth $2,608,710, against 4,102,- 
579 bushels, worth $2,198,385. The corn-meal exports were 
$86,139, against $84,960. The oats exports were $59,384, 
against $19,108. The oatmeal exports were $174,304, against 
$18,238. The rye exports were $41,067, against $13,824. The 
wheat grain exports were 4,081,454 bushels, worth $3,429,594, 
against 4,500,106 bushels, worth $4,166,542. ‘The wheat flour 
exports were 1,068,536 barrels, worth $5,082,544, against 
944,545 barrels, worth $4,788,794. For the four months ended 


October 31 the wheat grain exports footed 18,124,205 bushels, 
worth $15,276,605, against 21,615,029 bushels, worth $19,612,- 
587 last year. For the four months ended October 31 the 
wheat flour exports footed 3,786,044 barrels, worth $18, 108,- 
126, against 3,586,319 barrels, worth $16,813,938 last year. 
The total breadstuff exports in October this year footed 
$11,559,569, against $11,704,940; for the four months ended 
October 31 this year $44,594,090, against $44,474,287 last 
year; for the ten months ended October 31 this year $101,- 
823,799, against $94,966,233 last year. The beef, hog and 
dairy products exported during October amounted to $10,- 
107,805, against $6,611,706 for the same month last year, and 
for the ten months ended October 31, this year, the total 
was $95,754,000, against $70,855,540 for the corresponding 
period last year. The total breadstuff, hog, beef and dairy 
exportations for ten months ended October 31, 1889, footed 
$197,577,799, against $165,821,773 for the corresponding 
months in 1888, a gain of $31,756,026. 





AN esteemed agricultural cotemporary refers to Taz MInL- 
ING WORLD as ‘‘that consistent friend of monopolies.” We 
do not know what the reference means, but presumably it 
is something terrible. We have always maintained that 
legislation is not needed to squelch trusts, that the trusts 
contain the seeds of their own dissolution, and that the best 
way to manage them is to let them alone. Time is proving 
the justice of our views. The cottonseed-oil trust is in the 
throes of dissolution, The sugar trust is calling opposition 
toitsruin, Every real trust, that is, every mere manipula- 
tion of produce, is failing. Our cotemporary has only to 
quote us correctly to prove that THe Miitina WorLD has 
for years been steadfastly opposed to all forms of combina- 
tion that threaten individual or collectiveinterests. Because 
our cotemporary’s remedies do not always resemble our own 
is hardly an equitable reason for our cotemporary to accuse 
us of denying the existence of the disease. The movements 
of farmers are no more free from the penalty of comment 
and criticism than are the movements of any other class of 
producers. The farmers have just as much “right” to com- 
bine and put up the prices of farm produce, if they can, as 
the coal, or oil, or sugar, or iron, or lumber men have to 
combine and put up the prices of their produce, if they can. 
If it is ‘‘trust” in allcases. Our cotemporary should preserve 
an equal temper, as well as a perspicacious mind. It does 
not look wholly sane to accuse us in one breath of being a 
“consistent friend of monopolies,” and to denounce us in the 
next breath because we do not admire the latest and most 
abominable of all trusts. Our position is distinctly and suc- 
cinctly this: ‘‘All trusts are abominable.” ‘Let our cotem. 
poraries get an air-tight cinch on our simple and easily 
understood platform, and they will no longer labor under 
the delusion that we need castigation or deserve misrepre- 
sentation. Now, Mr. ‘Orange County Farmer” Man, don’t 
be unladylike. If you wish to join the tail-end of the trust 
procession just as the trust, individually and aggregatively, 
is meandering into the mullagatawny, do so, but don’t shy 
bricks at us for denouncing your particular trust with all 
other trusts. 
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Dawson’s Roller Mill 


Is acknowledged to be the very best in the market. It has 
our Patent Automatic Centrifugal feeder, never failing to 
feed the stock the full length of rolls in an even sheet. 
It is the Latest and Best feed out, uses less power and 
is simple in construction. It can be placed on any style 
of machine with little expense. We use for roll bearings 
phosphor-bronze metal which will admit rolls being run 
at any speed without heating and with little friction, and 
uses little oil. We use the Dawson Corrugation, which 
is admitted the best in long or short system mills as the 
action is granulating rather than CUTTING. 


We have a large plant to Re-grind and Re-Corrugate Rolls. 











Owing to our late increased facilities and cen- 
tral location we are enabled to ship goods 
promptly on the shortest notice. 

PARTIES CONTEMPLATING REMODELING THEIR MILLS oR 
Buyinc ANY ROLLER MACHINES ARE REQUESTED TO PUT 
THEMSELVES IN CORRESPONDENCE WITH US. . 





FOR PRICE LISTS AND CIRCULARS, ADDRESS, 


Dawson Roll Works, Harrisburg, Pa. 
THE GURTIS  paverisine pson 


PATENT RETURN STEAM TRAP. 


[7,is noiseless, positive, rapid, will return all condensation back into the 
boiler, and works equally well in connection with reduced pressure or 


exhaust steam, also when the return is below the water line of the boiler. TRADE JOURNALS A SPECIALTY. 


THE CURTIS REGULATOR COMPANY, 
P.0. DRAWER5323, Boston, Mass. 


No. 74 BEVERLY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
New York, 109 Liberty st. Minneapolis, 210 S. Third st. As Agent for Advertisers instead of 
t ] : Papers, I obtai 
> Philadelphia,2085 N.Front st. Chicago, 218 Lake st. the Best Rates Possible eases “ 









FOR MANUFACTURERS. 





GENERAL AGENCIES. 








The Canton Cabinet Filing Case Company, Canton, Ohio. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The New Buckeye Document Case & Letter File; Also All Kinds Office Furniture 


Rl Lg tos contain from 6 to 100 or more 
1O. 4 Represents one of our small Document for desks - 
ets, Action of drawer can be seen in Sn Gan When front ia preg nere 

rawer comes forward, exposing contents of drawer for inspection. 

sao 





Our Oabinet Files are Conceded to be the Most Convenient of 
Any, in the Market. They are Compact, Simple, Complete, 
Durable and Ornamental. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND CATALOGUE, “sos: 
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PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY. Ormcas: { Comet oat and Shae Sirsets 


McFAUL & NOLAN, - - - Proprizrors, 
‘THOMAS MC FAUL, JAMES NOLAN. 
SUBSORIPTION. 

In the United States and Canada, postage prepaid, $1.50 Per Year, in advance; 
remit by Postal Order, Registered Letter, or New York Exchange. Currency in un- 
registered letter at sender's risk. 

To all Foreign Countries embraced in the General Postal Union, $2.25 Per Year, 
in advance, 

Subscribers can have the mailing address of their paper changed as often as they 
desire. Send both old and new addresses, Those who fail to receive their papers 
promptly will please notify at once. 


ADVERTISING. 

Rates for ordinary advertising made known on application. 

Advertisements of Mills for Sale or to Rent; Partners, Help or Situation Wanted, 
or of a similar character One cent per word each insertion, or where four consecutive 
insertions are ordered at once, the charge will be Three cents per word. No advertise- 
men’ taken for less than 25 cents. Cash must accompany all orders for advertisements 
of this class. 

Orders for new advertisements should reach this office on Suicey snocning to insure 








immediate insertion, Changes for current advertisements should be sent so as to 
reach this office on Saturday morning. 


EDITOR’S ANNOUNCEMENIS, 
Correspondence is invited from millers and millwrights on any subject pertaining to 
any branch of milling or the grain and flour trade. 


Correspondents must give their full name and address, not necessarily for publica~ 
tion, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
‘This paper has no connection with a millfurnishing house and aims torepresent the 


trade without prejudice, fear or favor, 
THE MILLING WORLD, 


Address all communications 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Entered at the Post Office, at Buffalo, N. Y., as mail matter of second-class, 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
Advertisements under this head, 25 cents each insertion 
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‘WANTED. 
Situation wanted by a Miller of 9 years’ experience, BS yeers of age, of steady habits 
and willing to work Address, H. care of The Milling World, Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED. 

Western New York, Ohio and Pennsylvania mills in want of a temperate miller, 
with 20 age experience, should write to the undersigned, who is now running a first 
class mill, but would like to makea change this fall. Address, W., care of THE 
Miutinc Worp, 56 





SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisements of Mills for Sale or Rent, Partners Wanted, 
Machines for Sale or Exchange, etc., etc., cost 1 cent per word, 
for one insertion, or 8 cents per word for four insertions. No 
order taken for less than 25 cents for one insertion, or 50 cents 
tor four insertions, Cash must accom: eA the order. When 
replies are ordered sent care of thts office, 10 cents must be added 


to pay postage. 








FOR SALE. 
Merchant and grist mill, The best water-power in Ohio. Situated five miles from 
Mentor, Ohio. for particulars enquire of C. S. JOHNSON, West Mentor, 0. 1216 


SITUATION WANTED, 
As miller, by an active young man, used to rolls and stones. Strong, willing and 
not, afraid to work, Best of references, Address 'E, N.,” 109 East Eagle street, 
uffalo, N.Y. 





FOR SALE. 
Several second-hand and new turbines of various styles, Second-hand price list 
and descriptive matter and prices of our new machines sent free, Every one inter- 
ested in the shortest route to successful milling on rolls or in grinding corn and feed 
with the least expense of power, should address us before paying. 
FLENNIKEN TURBINE CO., 
&tf Dubuque, Iowa. 





MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE. 
One Ne. as Standard Combined Separator, Smutter and Brush Machine; new, 
make, 
One 20-Inch Under-Runner Portable Mill, French Buhr Stone, capacity 10 to 12 
bushels per hour; new, make. 
One 14-Inch Ve Feed Mill; best make, new, a bargain, 
One No. 6 Dustless Separator; new, a bargain. 
One No. 1 Full Rigged Combined Dustless Separator; new, a bargain. 
Four Corn Cob Crushers, right or left hand, driven from above or below, best make; 
capacity 40 to 60 bushels per hour. 
Three No. 1 Com Shellers, capacity 200 to 800 bushels per hour; new. 
One No. 2 Purifier. New. Best make. A bargain. 
we particulars address, FRANK SMITH, care of Tas Mrttinc Wort, bar rg 


M-I-L-L-E-R-S 


Wanting Bolting Cloths should write for dis- 
counts on same before purchasing elsewhere to 


SAMUEL CAREY 


17 Brosdway New York. 








: FOR RENT. 
Clinton Mills, at Black Rock, Buffalo, for rent on reasonable terms, recently repaired 


and pat in good order, Apply to CHAS. DANIELS, over 311 Main Street, Bufialo, 
oe ts 





FOR SALE. 


Full roller mill, 100-bl. steam power; also, a water power buhr mill, dwelling and t 
acres of land. Prices low on either and terms easy. Address, J. R. ENGLISH, 
Piketon, Ohio, 10 





an WANTED. 

A miller who can purchase an interest. Business rapidly increasing, Must enlarge 
mill ‘and add mackiuery. Only mill ia this, Gray's Harbor, region, Good water, 
ower. Address, REV, HIRAM F. WHITE, Elma, Chehalis County, Washington 








Ovr readers will note the fact that the Avery Stamping 
Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, have opened an office in the city 
of New York, N. Y., at 51 Cliff street, in charge of Messrs. 
Hall and Near, agents. Their advertisement announces the 
change in full. _ 





CaNaDIAN millers are still trying to induce the Canadian 
authorities to equalize the import duties on wheat grain and 
wheat flour,so that Canadian milling may have a fair 
chance. Meetingsare to be held during the winter in various 
milling districts, and a determined effort will be made to 
secure for millers the same protection that is enjoyed by 
other citizens and producers of Canada. 


SEVERAL of our esteemed English cotemporaries regularly 
refer to Canada as “‘a great and most important competitor 
with the United States in wheat-growing.” These same far- 
away cotemporaries do not seem to hear the news that Can- 
ada is importing both wheat grain and flour from the United 
States in considerable quantities. Probably they would not 
see the force of the fact, even if they took the trouble to 
learn it. Canada can grow some very fine wheat in very 
favorable seasons, but the seasons of 1889 and 1888 were not 
very favorable ones, and Canada is very short of fine milling 
wheat. The fine Canadian crop of 1887, an exceptionally 
fine one, is made to cover the failures of some seasons pre- 
ceding and of the two seasons succeeding that boom year, 
and what is gained by the misrepresentation? 


Britis# journals, milling, financial and others devoted to 
special interests, evidently are not pleased with the outflow 
of British capital to the United States. Their comments are 
various. One suggests that the northwestern elevators and 
flouring-mills would never have been sold to British capital- 
ists unless they had ceased to be greatly profitable posses- 
sions. Another suggests that the American owners have 
got rid of their properties at magnificent prices, and that 
they are now free to locate in better situations and start new 
plants in the same lines, at less first cost, and with infinitely 
better shipping facilities. A third suggests that the British 
owners are so unfamiliar with American business methods 
that they will have no show for retaining a fair proportion 
of business, in case the men whose plants they have bought 
go into business at other places in the same line. A fourth 
flatly charges that the whole scheme of large sales is the 
work of “promoters,” who, in order to secure large ‘‘cash- 
down” commissions, have stretched every point to ‘rope in” 
the British capitalists. The comments generally seem toim- 
ply that, while the British purchasers may have an advan- 
tage on the English side of the water in effecting sales of 
flour, by reason of their accurate knowledge of English 
needs and business methods, they are still at a disadvantage 
on the American side, and that their large investments are 
quite as likely to be unprofitable as they are to be profitable 
and satisfactory. Time will tell. Meanwhile, our British 
cotemporaries should try to keep cool. It is probable that 
each of the theories of the sales advanced has in it a founda- 
tion of truth, and that all the reasons set forth really combin- 
ed to bring about the sales of the mills and elevators. Pro- 
phecy is unsafe, generally, but there is a fair chance that 
the worst predictions of the English critics and grumblers 
will materialize. in this instance. The British purchasers 
can make money out of their new passessions in the North- 
west, but they must at once familiarize themselves with all 
the details of the business. : 
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THE STRIKB FEVER. 
A. B, SALOM. 

CCORDING to the loose generalizations of thoughtless 
thinkers, of misleading leaders, of ignorant wiseacres, 
of riotous peace-makers, of lawless law-makers and of 
frenzied reformers-in-general in the United States, this is the 
one country in which the strike flourishes and in which it 
is called ‘‘the only weapon labor can use to force capital to 
terms.” This generalization is seen in all the publications 
that claim to be devoted to labor. It is heard in all the ha- 
rangues of all the orators who claim to speak for labor. 
It is the chief argument of that picturesque character, the 
“walking delegate,” who is mysteriously empowered and 
authorized to go about the country, traveling in first-class 
style, stopping at first-class hotels, dressing in first-class 
clothes, drawing a first-class salary out of the “poor work- 
ing-man,” and thrusting himself into manufacturing estab- 
lishments, ordering the proprietors to discharge this man 
and forbidding them to employ that one, and using his 
arbitrary power to create disturbances and precipitate con- 

flicts between employers and employed. 

Woakingmen may well pause to ask how much truth and 
how much falsehood may be contained in the generalization 
that strikes are the peculiar product of the labor situation in 
the United States, and that the strike is labor’s only potent 
weapon. Evidently the first part of the generalization is 
grossly misleading. Thestrikeis not peculiar to this country. 
There has never been, there is not now, a country on earth, 
under any form of government, autocratic, monarchical or 
democratic, where labor is an important factor and where 
institutions possess any degree of stability, in which there 
is not, or has not been, serious conflict between the employ- 
ing element commonly called ‘‘capital” and the producing 
element commonly called “labor.” The American laborer 
should not accept the statement that the peculiar social and 
fiscal systems of this country produce strikes, or the neces- 
sity of strikes, because it is not a true statement, and because 
his ignorant belief and acceptance of the statement would 
Jead him into a state of discontent not justified by the situa- 
tion. Instead of the strike being an American institution, 
it may be found flourishing everywhere. The past few 
months have seen strikes in Great Britain, Germany and 
other European countries, so sinister in aspect and so dis- 
astrous in effect that governmental power was needed to 
prevent chaos. 

Equally false is the second part of the generalization. The 
strike has not proved itself the potent weapon of labor in 
conflict with capital. It is a weapon, to be sure, powerful, 
dangerous, ominous, but it has in most cases proved, in the 
hands of labor, a weapon, not of successfulattack, resistance 
or defense, but a weapon of self-injury, of suicide. The la- 
borer, who goes out from a meeting frenzied by the insane 
harangue of one of the average high-priced, loud-mouthed 
mountebanks who earn a living by robbing laborers, believ- 
ing that he and his fellow-laborers possess in the strike an 
instrument capable of forcing capital to any terms, at any 
time, should take the trouble to look into the history and 
the achievements of strikes, especially of the strikes of the 
past twenty years, in the United States and Europe. That 
history, full of failures and losses, will convince him that for 
every dollar gained by the strikers, a thousand dollars were 
lost, and that for every point, concession or privilege gained, 
the strikers paid too dearly to consider the gain an equiva- 
lent for the cost. Notwithstanding the insane assertions of 
the “reverend” quacks and the ‘“‘mechanic” mountebanks 
who are receiving splendid remuneration for misleading la- 
poring men, the strike has always been and will always be 
a losing instrumentality for labor to employ. 

The strike fever, like a feverin the body, movesin a regu- 
lar way. It has its periods of inception, increase, delirium, 
exhaustion and either death or recovery. Like the bodily 
fever, it is an indication of unwholesome or unnatural con- 
ditions, and itcan never be cured or helped by increasing 
the unwholesomeness or unnaturalness of the conditions. 
The physician, who would advise a man with a broken arm 
to exercise the arm before the bone had knit, would be at 


once dubbed a fool by every sane man, and yet these labor 
physicians, the self-satisfied, all-wise, all-sufficient agitators, 
advise quite as silly a course of treatment in the case of labor 
troubles. They ignore every thing thatis reasonable or sane. 
They advise every thing unreasonable or insane. With 
their pet weapon, the strike, they associate arson, riot, chaos, 
murder, anarchy and every other desperate form of crimin- 
ality. They cry that they wish “‘heroic treatment, ” and they 
simply show that their only idea of treatment is unbridled 
license and wanton criminal excess. 

The malarial victim who would move into a malarial 
swamp to cure his ague, the drunkard who would imbibe 
more and more alcohol to drown the thirst increased by the 
larger potations, and the opium-eater who would eat more 
and more of the fatal poison to destroy his appetite for it, 
are not more unreasonable than the men who, under the 
pretense or the hallucination that they will thereby help 
themselves as laborers, invite the greater ills of idleness, 
destitution and starvation in the vain hope of removing the 
lesser evils of unsatisfactory wages or conditions. The strike 
fever is mainly folly. The recent great trouble in London 
shows that fact. A slightimprovementin business, a hardly 
perceptible reaction from the starvation point in wages, the 
supposed full employment of labor in England, seemed to 
encourage the strikers. The fever was at once acute. 
Thousands upon thousands ‘‘went out.” The great metrop- 
olis was paralyzed. The aggregate loss to the community 
was millions. The aggregate gain to the individual strikers 
was and is practically nothing in pounds, shillings and pence, 
while their loss in public sympathy can not be regained in 
ascore of years. Out of it all one valuable lesson comes to 
the laborer: The strike is a suicidal instrument for labor to 
use against capital. 





MILLING PATENTS. 

Among the patents granted Tuesday, November 19, 1889, 
are the following: 

Henry W. Avery, Cleveland, O., No. 415,236, an elevator- 
bucket. 

James B. Kehlor, St. Louis, Mo., No. 415,275, a wheat- 
scourer. 

Harvey W. Gipple, Audubon, Ia., No. 415,292, a grain- 
measure. 

Daniel G. Reitz, Berlin, Pa., No. 415,368, a dust-collector. 

Hans Birkholz, Milwaukee, Wis., No. 415,604, a spiral con- 
veyor. 

James E. Welch, Petersburg, Ill., No. 415,688, a bolting- 
reel. 





A CHESTNUT FROM ANTIQUITY. 
CORN IN EGYPT. 
When famine swept the country, and the fabled Horn 
Of Plenty was exhausted, and there wasn’t any corn, 
Jacob called his sons together and told the eldest boy 
That in far distant Egypt, not Egypt, Illinois, 
But that other ancient country, where the ox Nile water drinks, 
Celebrated for its mummies, pyramids and Sphinx, 
In Egypt there was plenty, they must the journey make, 
To purchase the material for their daily johnny-cake. 
“And without corn,” said Benjamin in a voice as soft as silk, 
““How can we our appetites indulge in mush and milk?” 
‘““Without it, too,” another cried, ‘‘and dad will miss his horn,” 
And Jacob beamed upon him and acknowledged the corn. 
“Gris,” in Texas Siftings, 





A SUCCBSSFUL MINISTORIAL MILLGR. 

Says the Liverpool, England, ‘‘Post”: Patrick Egan, the 
proscribed Irish Nationalist, who is United States Minister 
to Chili, has, at the outset of his new career, made a great 
hit. Mr. Egan, while he was still in Ireland, was engaged 
in business as a miller. When he fled to the United States 
he went into the milling business and gradually created a 
large and lucrative connection. On his arrival in Chili he 
discovered that the milling trade was in a lamentable con- 
dition. Only the most primitive machinery is used, and the 
work is badly done by costly processes. His excellency, be- 
ing a practical man, immediately placed himself in com- 
munication with some of the principal millers, talked to 
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them quietly on the subjects, described the sort of thing that 
was being done in the United States, with the consequence 
that arrangements have been made for the introduction into 
Chili of American machinery and workmen, who will shortly 
revolutionize the whole business of milling. According to 
the Chilian papers, Mr. Egan’s interposition is greatly ap- 
preciated, and he has at once by this novel procedure estab- 
lished a strong position in popular favor. 





POINTS IN PXILLING. 


Loox abroad and see how the world does, if you would 
know how you are doing yourself. The advice is old, but 
in the case of millers it is still valuable. American millers 
are quite sure that they are advancing with the most ad- 
vanced, and they doubtless are. Other millers in other lands 
think they are themselves in the front rank. It is the cus- 
tom in some quarters to give German millers second or third 
place, but it isnot always wholly just to do so. German 
milling is advanced milling to-day, despite British criticisms 
and Hungarian disparagement, as competent critics testify. 
For instance, at a recent meeting of the Berlin Chamber of 
Commerce an interesting paper on the progress of milling in 
Germany was read by Herr Joseph Van Den Wyngaert, 
the well-known President of the Association of German 
Millers. In his paper he remarked that in reporting upon 
the progress of milling he found himself in a somewhat 
delicate position, for although as the reader of a paper it 
would naturally please him to talk about plenty of new in- 
ventions, yet as President of the Association of German 
Millers he had to rejoice, that this was far from being the 
case. On the contrary, he was glad to say that the past two 
years had been for millers a period of comparative calm; 
they had not had the evil experiences of former years when 
new machinery was no sooner acquired than it had to be 
thrown out of the mill in order to make room for new in 
ventions which had been brought out in some foreign land 
or another, But, on the other hand, he had the pleasure of 
noting that the majority of such novelties as had appeared 
had sprung from German ground, in which expression he 
had included for the moment Austria-Hungary, a country 
with which, so far as milling was concerned, Germany 
might be said to walk hand in hand, for the latter land had 
adopted the milling methods of the former, and now German 
millers were asking themselves whether they were to stop 
where the Austrians stopped or to go further and to try to 
pass them. 


THE progress effected by Germany is undoubtedly ow- 
ing to its greatly increased consumption of foreign grain. 
There is no questioning the fact that Hungary is indebted 
for the advance it has made and for the position which 
it still holds to its magnificent raw material, the product 
of its own fields. Of course he was referring more par- 
ticularly to wheat. Rye flour was not required to produce 
the same fine patent brands which are taken from wheat. 
The wheat bread of these days has to satisfy the most ex- 
acting palate, and such bread can only be baked when there 
is flour to work upon ground from a rich, glutinous wheat. 
Now the Hungarians possessing such wheat were enabled 
to make a great step in advance, but that would have been 
impossible unless they had adopted their peculiar method 
of milling, a type perfectly distinct from that which then 
prevailed in countries like France and Belgium, that in other 
respects were among the manufacturers of the best flours. 
But then in those lands millers worked on soft wheats, which 
were easy to disintegrate, of which the husk readily peeled 
away, so that the kernel of the berry was quickly laid bare, 
but this was impossible in the case of the hard wheats of 
Hungary, with their tough husks and hard kernels. There- 
fore another method had to be found for breaking up the 
berry. 


Herr Van Den Wyngaert called attention to the fact that 
about 30 years ago he had opened the first grist mill at 
Stettin, and there he soon attempted to make the same kind 


of fiour as in Hungary, but under the conditions prevalent 
in those days such a task was impossible. Now matters are 
very different. The German millers have not been asleep 
and are now able to make just as good flour as is manufact- 
ured in the best Hungarian mills, always provided that they 
have raw material of equal quality to deal with. Such 
grain they are now receiving, not merely from Hungary, 
but from South Russia as well, and from even more distant 
lands. No doubt the German milling trade has been helped 
to its present high level by the improved taste in the matter 
of bread of their countrymen; it was inevitable that every 
complication of a process of manufacture should entail an 
enhanced cost of production, especially in the earlier stages 
of such economic revolutions, but although, as experience 
was gained, working expenses tended to reach a level, yet, 
of course, it is the consumer who has to make good any 
deficit. The marked increase of material prosperity in 
Germany during these latter times has caused a demand for 
high-class bread, and the baking trade of Berlin has now 
reached a level which was formerly only attained by Karls- 
bad and Vienna. He was bound to admit that even now 
Hungarian flour makes its way to Berlin in spite of the high 
duty, and is used (sometimes mixed with German flour) for 
breakfast rolls. But that is due not so much to any failing 
on the part of the millers as to the ingrained conservatism 
of the bakers, who, if they would only be at the trouble to 
look about them, would find that just as good flour is made 
in their own land. He referred to the essential difference 
between the Hungarian and the old German system of mill- 
ing. The aim of the Hungarian miller is not to reduce the 
grain to flour, but to middlings, and when this product has 
been entirely freed from bran, then to convert it into flour. 
In the German and French systems the grain was reduced 
into flour as quickly as possible, and any middlings that 
happened to be produced in that operation were graded, 
purified and ground into fine flour. But all that is changed, 
and nowadays, even when treating soft, mellow German 
wheats, their only aim is to make middlings. The softer 
and the more friable the berry, the larger will be the propor- 
tion of flour, but German millers have now advanced so far 
that even the native wheat is subjected to six breaks before 
any reduction of the middlings is attempted. It is charac- 
teristic of the middlings that mingled with them there should 
be branny particles of larger or smaller size. Now it so 
happens that the bran has about the same specific gravity 
as the middlings with which it is mixed. The separation of 
these elements is the great problem before the milling en- 
gineers, and it appeared to him that they have acquitted 
themselves very well of this task. 


Herr Van Den Wyngaert pinned his faith on the Hag- 
genmacher ‘‘Plansichter,” asserting that it has the great 
merit of economizing an immense amount of room, in fact 
he fully belives that one ‘‘Plansichter” will do the work of 
three reels. They might see on the wall the plan of a mill, 
actually existing at Alfeld, which had a daily capacity for 
grinding 300 to 350 centners (the centner is 220.46 lbs.) of 
wheat, and 400 to 450 of rye, which is provided with these 
machines. When they compared that plan with the diagram 
of an ordinary mill provided with reels, the difference would 
beapparent. But besides this advantage the ‘‘Plansichter” 
has also the great virtue of mingling with the flour the finer 
middlings particles without any detriment to the color of 
the flour. Thatis the great problem of modern milling. 
That this is no idle claim for the ‘‘Plansichter” would be 
clear from the following test. From one and the same roller- 
mill the material was divided into two equal parts and 
treated in the one case by an ordinary dressing-machine, 
and in the other by the ‘‘Plansichter,” with the result that, 
while in the former case the yield of flour did not exceed 40 
to 42 per cent., in the latter there was obtained 60 to 65 per 
cent. of flour, with a color fully equal to that of the product 
yielded by the dressing-machine. The Haggenmacher 
rotary sieve is the greatest invention of the day, according 
to Mr. Van Den Wyngaert, but, at the same time it might 
be interesting to know what particular dressing-machines 
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were brought into competition with the ‘‘Plansichter” in this 
case. 


TAKING up another topic, Herr Van Den Wyngaert re- 
marked that he had in that place more than once spoken of 
the problem of grain decortication. That question has been 
the sea-serpent of the last forty or fifty years, but with the 
progress of time there seemed to have been made a step 
forward. In 1846 a decorticator by Buchholz had come up 
in Berlin, and he (the lecturer) had seen it again in Paris in 
1854. Later on they had seen the machines of Henkel, Seck 
and many others, but in all these decorticators the leading 
idea was the wetting of the berry, so as to soften the husk 
and cause it to strip off readily. But that was an inadmis- 
sible process, because it meant that grain so treated would 
yield no flour fit for storing. It did not matter how short a 
time the berry was exposed to the action of water, it would 
always be long enough to ruin the keeping qualities of the 
flour. Therefore, attempts had been made to decorticate by 
dry processes. Nothing was more natural than to make use 
of pearling-stones. He had tried that himself, but with no 
success, as the waste was great, and nothing striking was 
effected. But still some persons stuck to the idea of decor- 
tication, and fourteen to fifteen years ago an Austrian 
miller, named Till, announced that he had succeeded in 
decorticating grain. His plan was to work with emery 
discs of conical shape, running on an axis inside a casing, 
the inner walls of which were faced with emery, the idea 
being to rub off the husks between the emery surfaces. But 
the sum total of this operation was very small. The decor- 
ticating cost actually more than the grinding, especially in 
the case of rye, while the result was unsatisfactory. This 
was, above all, owing to the lack of a powerful air-current 
to blow away the detached particles of husk, so that the 
bran would in the end stain the peeled berries. Then another 
miller, a Mr. Wimmer, took up Till’s idea, substituting for 
the disc-bearing shaft a large vertical cone of emery, which 
worked inside a case, also of emery, and providing the ma- 
chine with a strong air-current. This apparatus worked 
well, but the cone was abandoned in favor of a vertical axis 
bearing several cylindrical discs, somewhat like the belt 
pulleys, one above the other. This spindle was surrounded 
by a mantle, and at the base was a perforated plate, through 
which the particles were blown. A machine of this pattern, 
constructed by the well-known firm of Messrs. Ganz & Co., 
of Budapest, was shown at the Milan Milling Exhibition, 
where, working on the hard wheats intended for the manu- 
facture of macaroni, it did sufficiently well. But as much 
could not be said for its treatment of other kinds of grain. 
Messrs. Ganz had accordingly modified the machine, and in 
its latest shape it had certainly given the best results which 
he had as yet seen in decortication. He did not mean to say 
that the machine is by any manner of means perfect, but 
it has unquestionably brought German millers a long step 
forward, and it is actually at work in a few mills. 





THB FUTURB OP AMBRICAN WHEAT. 

Statistician Dodge, of the Department of Agriculture, in 
a recent article on the outlook for wheat, begins with the 
declaration that it is a great mistake to assume that the 
wheat-growers of the United States dominate all markets 
and fix all prices. Hesays: ‘With short crops elsewhere, a 
large one here may not make an average world’s product; 
then prices are high both here and there. With abundant 
yields in other countries and low returns here, more than an 
average product may exist, depressing prices. This would 
indicate that the remainder of the world holds the longer 
lever, which is a fact, as Northand South America together 
produce only a fourth of the wheat grown in the world. 
These facts furnish a key to the fluctuation of prices.” Mr. 
Dodge shows that for a period of ten years the average net 
imports of wheat and flourin European importing countries 
have been about 236,000,000 bushels, and the net exports of 
European exporting countries have been about 92,000,000 
bushels, indicating that an average of 144,000,000 bushels 
annually have been drawn from other portions of the world. 
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The average imports of Great Britain and Ireland are stated 
to have been 133,000,000 bushels, so that, aside from these 
requirements, the European supply has been within 11,000,- 
000 bushel of its necessities yearly. During a period of fif- 
teen years the imports of Great Britain have averaged 51 
per cent. from the United States, nearly 8 per cent. from 
British India, 13} per cent. from Russia, 4 per cent. from 
Australasia, and 23} per cent. from other countries. Among 
other things, Mr. Dodge says: 

“Prices have been lower in Liverpool in recent years than 
for a previous century. Is it because of greater production? 
There is some increase in certain countries, but probably 
the more efficient factor in preventing fluctuations and high 
prices is the extension of transportation facilities; in num- 
ber of lines and frequency of service, by which the fresh 
harvests in every month of the year are gathered into the 
holds of fast steamers and carried to Liverpool, which is 
the Rome to which all roads traversed by wheat transports 
lead very directly. Thus is an equilibrium in varying pro- 
duction of a series of years brought about. There is neither 
beginning nor ending of the wheat year nowadays. From 
July to July production may be relatively lean; from Janu- 
ary to January comparatively fat; mix the two products in 
one bin, and plenty exists in moderation, and prices remain 
in some degree of uniformity. Northern and Southern 
Hemispheres, with winter in one, while summer ripens wheat 
in the other, add to the stores of the world’s wheat in all 
seasons of the year. The high prices of former times have 
in large measure been the result of wars and preparation 
for war. Waste results, commerce is interfered with, and 
inflation follows. A long peace has made the world’s stock 
of wheat go further, with quicker and more equitable dis- 
tribution. This in part accounts for low prices, without ref- 
erence to increase in wheat-growing. Some wheat-growers 
in the Northwest understand this and are said to be praying 
for European war. 

“The wheat product of the world, so far as approximate 
statistics can fix it, usually falls between 2,100,000,000 and 
2,200,000,000 of bushels. About one-tenth of thisisso obscure 
and impact a quantity that commercial authorities leave it 
out of their calculation. It nevertheless exists and can be 
found, but not so promptly or quite so percisely as crops of 
some other countries. How is it distributed? If Europe is 
almost the only market for wheat, it is also the greatest 
producer, averaging 1,200,000,000 bushels in round numbers. 
The real average is rather more than this volume. North 
America, the United States, Canada and Mexico, produces 
over 500,000,000 more. India grows about half as much as 
North America. This leaves only about one-tenth for Aus- 
tralasia, Northern Africa, Western Asia and islands of thesea, 

‘“Whoarethe buyers of wheat? Very little wheat is wanted 
outside of Europe. A very small quantity of flour may be 
sold in the West Indies, Brazil and elsewhere, with small 
chance to augment the trade. Europe is the only market 
worth considering. The inhabitants number 350,000,000 and 
use less than four bushels per head, of which less than half 
a bushel is imported. As the seed is equal to the amount 
obtained from foreign countries, the opportunity for unlim- 
ited wheat-growing would appear to be a poor one. From 
1877 to 1886, inclusive, the countries of Europe imported 
from countries of other continents 144,000,000 bushel per an- 
num, in the form of wheat and flour. A few unimportant 
districts not included in this enumeration export more than 
they import and could not swell this aggregate. Russia, 
Roumania and Austria-Hungary always have a surplus, 
which goes to other European nations. The commercial 
world, which looks only at the present, got quite excited over 
the idea that India would supplant America in the wheat 
trade, when those who knew anything of the conservatism 
and food economies of that oriental land were sure that their 
wheat surplus would be quite as liable to decrease as to in- 
crease; and already a marked decline in exportation has set 
in. But for the exceptionally good crops of recent yearsand | 
the depreciation of silver in Great Britain, the currency that 
purchased the grain and passed as national currency in In- 
dia, the exportation would have dwindled earlier. 
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“What of the prospects of wheat-growing in this country? 
It will always be a paying business for farmers, if properly 
managed and not extended beyond therequirements of home 
and foreign markets. The recent low prices have been pro- 
duced by the growers themselves. In 1880, when there 
were nearly 36,000,000 acres, the country required but 24,- 
000,000. One-third of the product was exported, 186,000,000 
bushels, a much larger volume than went out previously, 
and about 50,000,000 bushels more than the average since. 
It is simply because it has not been wanted, since the recov- 
ery of Western Europe from the low yields of bad seasons 
prior to 1880. Our home consumption has increased nearly 
70,000,000 bushels since that date, and in the next ten years 
will probably be enlarged by 85,000,000, while there is no 
prospect for half that increase in exportation. Our main 
reliance for the profits of wheat-growing is upon the Amer- 
ican people.” 





JUDG6 GRESHAM'S IMPORTANT DGCISION. 


Following is the full text of the recent decision of Judge 
Gresham in the roller-mill patent suits in the Indiana courts. 
It isanimportantidecision by a judge of national reputation: 

In the Circuit Court of the United States, 
for the District of Indiana. 

Tae CONSOLIDATED ROLLER MILL Com- } 


PANY, ET AL., | In Chancery. 
versus No. 8496. 
Tue Ricamonp Crry Mitt Workgs. 


“The above complainants brought suit on four patents in the 
Eastern District of Michigan against William A Coombs, as 
the user of a roller-mill made by the defendant in this suit for 
the manufacture of flour. The answer attacked the validity 
of all the patents and denied the infringement. The com- 
plainants abandoned one of the patents at the hearing, the 
Court held two of them invalid and sustained the second, 
third, fourth and fifth claims of the other, the Gray patent, 
which consisted ‘in a peculiar construction and arrange- 
ment of devices for adjusting the rolls vertically as well as 
horizontally, whereby any unevenness in the wear of the 
rolls or in their journals or bearings may be compensated 
for and the grinding or crushing surfaces kept exactly in 
line,’ and also ‘in the special devices for separating the 
rolls when not in action, and in other details.’ The usual 
decree was entered against the defendant and the case was 
sent to a Master. 

“The answer in the suit here sets up substantially the 
same defenses that were relied on in the Michigan case, 
which was defended by an association of five mill-furnishers, 
of which the defendant, the Richmond City Mill Works, was 
one. The motion for a provisional injunction is based in 
part upon the decree in the Michigan case, on the theory that 
there was privity between the defendant there and the de- 
fendant here. Prior to the hearing and commencement of 
the Michigan suit, Allis, the then owner of the Gray patent, 
sued Freeman for its infringement in the Western district 
of Wisconsin, and after a hearing in the court Judge Bunn 
held the patent invalid and dismissed the bill for want of 
equity, but gave no opinion. The complainant appealed 
and after doing so assigned the patent to the parties or some 
of them who became complainants in the Michigan suit, and 
whose counsel dismissed the appeal. Why the appeal was 
dismissed we do not know. 

“In Gray’s first application for a patent he claimed broadly 
the means for adjusting the roller bearings irrespective of 
the particular location of the supporting pivots, which were 
adjustable, and irrespective of other details of construction. 
The application was rejected by the Patent Office. Gray 
submitted to the decision and filed another application with 
claims limited to special devices for his adjustments, and 
the application with the claims thus limited was allowed. 
Judge Brown, who heard the Michigan case, did not hold 
Gray to the limitations imposed upon him by the Patent 
Office, but construed his claim broadly and somewhat as if 
the patent were a pioneer. Indeed, he interpreted the claims 
asif no limitations had been introduced into them by amend- 
ment to meet the requirements of the Patent Office. 


“Certain foreign patents, properly or improperly, caused 
the Patent Office to reject Gray’s original application. He 
submitted to the decision as stated above and amended his 
claims by limiting them to the ‘special devices’ by which 
he made his adjustments, and if he is held to these limita- 
tions and his claims are not expanded by construction, this 
suit must fail, and the appeal from the Michigan decree will 
be reversed. It is not necessary, however, for this Court at 
this time to express an opinion as to the correctness of the 
rulings of the learned Judge who entered the decree in the 
Michigan case, or the effect of that decree upon the defend- 
ant in this suit. The defendant is a manufacturer and the 
complainants are not, and if the Supreme Court should hold 
the Gray patent invalid and reverse the decree in the Mich- 
igan suit, this defendant might and probably would suffer 
irreparable injury, while if the decree of the Michigan Court 
is affirmed the complainants can recover full damages and 
profits for the use of their patented improvements. 

“The defendant owns and operates an extensive establish- 
ment and has a large capital invested in the manufacture of 
roller-mills. It can not be said, upon the proofs before the 
Court, that the defendant has not been carrying on its busi- 
ness in good faith and in the belief that it was not trespass- 
ing upon the rights of others, and a sudden stoppage of its 
business might be ruinous to it. The chances are more than 
even that if the Court should now issue a provisional injunc- 
tion as prayed for, it would result in serious injury to the 
defendant without benefit to the complainants, The motion 
for a provisional injunction will be denied when the defend- 
ant files an undertaking with security to be approved by the 
clerk of this Court for the payment of any decree that may 
be rendered in favor of the complainants on final hearing.” 

Ropney Mason for Complainants. 
Parkinson & ParKINson for Defendant. 





OBITUARY. 


Mr. Cuartes H. WELLS, editor of Dzxze, Atlanta, Ga., 
died at Saranac Lake, N. Y., November 20. Mr. Wells was 
29 years old. He wasa native of Milford, Pa., but has made 
his home in the South for the past five years. He was 
widely known in journalistic circles, having for years writ- 
ten for the New York Trébune, Times, Sun, World and 
Herald, and for the Philadelphia Press and Times. He filled 
important positions on the two last-named journals, but was 
compelled to abandon the work on account of impaired 
health. He became the editor of Dzxée when that journal 
was founded in 1885, and by his enterprise, intelligence and 
experience he brought it to the extreme front among the 
industrial journals of the United States. He was a man of 
fine intellectual powers, good literary tastes and great ex- 
ecutive ability, and a large family circle and a host of warm 
personal friends mourn his loss. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


BOLTING CLOTH. 


Do not order your cloth until you have conferred with us. It 
will pay you, both in point of quality and price. We are pre- 
pared with special facilities for this work. Write us before 
you order, CASE MANUFAOTURING CO.. 

Columbus, Ohio. 

Office and Factory, 5th Street, north of Naughten. 


TOLEDO MILL PICKS AND STONE TOOL HFG. CO. 


Mannfacturer ‘eee and Dresser of 


MILL PICES. 


Male of the best double-refined English cast steel. All work guaranteed. For 
terms and warranty, soc, GEO. W. HEARTLEY, No. 297 St. Clair Street, 
Toledo, Ohio, Send for Circular. 

N. B.—All Mill Picks ground and ready for use (both old and new) before ar 
the shop. No time [aa hooey, lost grinding rough and newly dressed Picks. 
come to hand ready for use. 

ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers. Coupling. Machine and 
Jobbing, Etc., Etc. 
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Tue Human Sout Looarep at Last.—The soul, says Dr. 
A. H. Stevens, of Philadelphia, is located in the corpus cal- 
losum, a little spongy body situated at the base of the brain, 
which has defied the efforts of physicians in their endeavors 


to ascertain its uses in the human anatomy. ‘The corpus 
callosum,” says the doctor, ‘‘is the seat of the imperishable 
mind and is the great reservoir and storehouse of electricity, 
which is abstracted from the blood in the arteries and con- 
veyed through the nerves up the spinal cord to the corpus 
callosum.” 


GENERAL NOTES. 


AccoRDING to naturalists, a scorpion will produce 65 young, 
a common fly will lay 144 eggs, a leech 150 and a spider 170. 
A hydrachna produces 600 eggs and a frog 1,100. A female 
moth will produce 1,100 eggs and a tortoise 1,000. A gall in- 
sect has laid 50,000 eggs, a shrimp 6,000, and 10,000 have 
been found in the ovary of anascaris. One naturalist found 
over 12,000 eggs in a lobster and another over 21,000. An 
insect very similar to an ant(M/wtz//a) has produced 80,000 
eggs ina single day, and Leuwenhoeck seems to compute 
4,000,000 as the crab’s share. Many fishes produce an in- 
credible number of eggs. More than 36,000 have been 
counted in a herring, 34,000 in a smelt, 1,000,000 in a sole, 
1,180,000 in a roach, 3,000,000 in a sturgeon, 342,000 in a carp, 
383,000 in a tench, 546,000 in a mackerel, 992,000 in a perch, 
and 1,357,000in a flounder. Butof all the fishes hitherto dis- 
covered, the cod seems to be the most prolific. One natural- 
ist computes that this fish produces more than 3,686,000 
eggs, and another as many as 9,444,000. A rough calcula- 
tion has shown that, were 1 per cent. of the eggs of the 
salmon to result in full-grown fish, and were they and their 
progeny to continue to increase in the same ratio, they 
would in about 60 years amount in bulk to many times the 
size of the earth. Nor is the salmon the most prolific of 
species. In a yellow perch weighing 3} ounces have been 
counted 9,943 eggs, and in a smelt ten inches and a half in 
length, 25,141. An interesting experiment was made in 
Sweden in 1761, by Charles F. Lund. He obtained from 50 
female breams 3,100,000 young, from 100 female perch 3,215,- 
000 young, and from 100 female mullets 4,000,000 young. 

ee 


COTGMPORARY COMMENT. 


It is curious to read cable dispatches forwarded by the 
“Central News,” by ‘‘Reuter” and others that there is a fam- 
ine in Dakota, North and South, by which 100,000 persons 
are said to be on the verge of starvation, while we have it 
on the authority of Mr. F. H. Haggerty, the United States 
Commissioner of Immigration, that the yield of wheat in 
North Dakota was 26,721,660 bushels and in South Dakota 
17,287,432 bushels, a total of 44,009,092 bushels, against 40,- 
500,000 bushels in 1888; while in the neighboring state of 
Minnesota the yield is put down at 45,498,205 bushels by Mr. 
Haggerty, against 27,881,000 bushels, according to the Agri- 
cultural Bureau, in 1888.—London, England,“Millers’ Gazette,” 

When these air-castles had been exhibited the conven- 
tion (Interstate Wheat-Growers) adjourned, and never 
before at this season did the farmers of the Mississippi val- 
ley pour out their wheat more freely than they have done 
since the adjournment and never at relatively lower figures. 
The practical fact is that few among farmers have known 
or will ever know that any such convention was ever held, 
or if they knew, are in practicable condition to hold back 
their grain. They have machinery notes falling due, store 
bills due, mortgage coupons to meet, clothes, fuel and gro- 
ceries to buy, and with all these things to look after there is 
no way for them but to sell their grain, unless the philan- 























thropists advising them to hold back the grain provide for 
the millions of necessities while they are doing it. No such 
provisions have ever been made, and before the millennium 
none will ever be, but people will go on buying and selling. 
—Minneapolis ‘Market Record.” 

It is worthy of passing remark that Sir John Lawe’s ex- 
perience of growing wheat continuously on land in this coun- 
try that has not been manured at all during 46 years should 
tally so exactly with the American official returns of yield 
in that country, Sir John’s figure being 124 bushels per acre; 
the American average for the past 10 years 12 bushels per 
acre.—Liverpool, England, ‘‘Corn Trade News.” 

These wheat-growers are queer geniuses. They imagine 
that the price of wheat is kept down by some colossal con- 
spiracy against the farmer. The fact is that so much wheat 
is produced that it is impossible to hold up the price on it.— 
Chicago ‘American Miller.” 

Shortages in grain cargoes arriving at Buffalo continue to 
occur. The scales at Buffalo must need repairing, or else 
those at Chicago, Duluth and other points on the western 
lakes do. Capt. J. W. Miller recently went to Buffalo in the 
interest of the Lake Superior Elevator Company of Duluth 
to look after the reported shortages on wheat cargoes from 
that city. The grain sent from Duluth and Chicago is 
weighed out by a state weighmaster, and the scales are fre- 
quently tested, so it seems more probable that the mistake 
occurs at Buffalo.—Chicago ‘‘American Elevator.” 

The first payment on the Munger- Wheeler system of grain 
elevators in this city was made yesterday afternoon by rep- 
resentatives of the English syndicate to whom an option was 
given several months ago. An opposition combine among 
the other elevator people is being talked about.—Chzcago 
“Daily Business,” November 16. 





WHEAT TRADE WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 

Abundant European crops and short American crops for 
one or two seasons have made some striking changes in the 
wheat grain and wheat flour trade of the United States with 
Great Britain. The magnitude of those changes may be 
accurately seen at a glance in the appended table, compiled 
from official sources, showing the importations of wheat 
grain and flour into Great Britain, with the sources of sup- 
ply, during the first ten months of 1889, in comparison with 


1888 and 1887: 
Ten months ended 31st October 














Wheat. 1889, cwts. 1888, cwts, 1887, cwts. 

17,634,211 16,457,489 2,664,377 

2,227,082 530,128 895,997 

6 16,209 4,906 

5,744 1,949 

778,396 150.577 

695,365 157,261 

6,181,145 19,352,747 

7,511,607 8,049,738 

Chili 1,839,174 1,986,116 

British India 6,229,954 7,647,934 
Australasia. . oe 1,386,321 1,639,982 1,267, 

North America—British 874,610 1,077,589 3,481,154 

* 1,106,949 2,093,722 1,174,607 

48,017,785 46,626,597 46,784,393 

1,015,520 659,156 429,178 

67,192 78,034 68,026 

1,491,357 1,512,672 1,062,614 

7,678,763 344, 12,531,660 

781,612 679,412 152,874. 

Sundries 332,435 9, 118,331 

Totals... - 2524024252. 11,366,879 14,612,697 + = 14,957,683 


The percentage of wheat grain and flour furnished by the 
United States shows a great decrease, standing as follows 


for the three years compared: 

1889, 1888. 1887, 
‘Wheat grain......-. 29.21 per cent. 29.37 per cent. 58.57 per cent. 
‘Wheat flour......... 67.56 per cent. ‘77.64 per cent. 83.79 per cent. 


The other breadstuffs imported into great Britain during 
the same periods are shown from the same sources to be as 
follows, the sources of supply being omitted: 


1889. 1888, 1887, 
ewts, ewts. ewts. 
14,218,952 15,638,670 9,713,774 
13,607,161 15,789,537 10,929,252 
1,841,858 1,992,869 22177732 
3,024,834 2,519,231 2,009,716 

26,284,151 


81,426,028 22,314,996 
788 13,826 4,703 
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SELLING DEPARTMENT IN THE 
UNITED ee’ 

New York, 41 Cortlandt St, 

Boston, Hathaway Building, \ sear 
Pittsburgh, Westinghouse Build’g, 

Chicago, 156, 158 Lake St. 

Philadelphia, 608 Chestnut St. M. R. Muckle, Jr, & Co, 
St. Louis, 302, 304 Washington Av. ; Fairbanks 


COMPOUND Nowcondersins 
16 SIZES, 5 to 500 H. P. 
Not yet equaled by any form of Engine for 
HIGH FUEL DUTY AND SIMPLICITY. 





STANDARD Su20ur 
3000 in use in all parts of the Civilized World. 
6 Sizes i 
JUNIOR |" Secto uv. 
An Automatic Engine cheaper than a Slide Valve. 
WELL BuiLt. ECONOMICAL. RELIABLE. 
Over 300 Sold the First Year. 
All the above built strictly to Gauge with 
INTERCHANGEABLE PARTS. 
BHPAIES CARRIED IN STOCK, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. 


Kansas City, 312 Union Avenue, & C0. 
Denver, 1330 Seventeenth St. 
Omaha, 1619 Capitol Avenue, F.C. Ayer. 





Pine Bluffs, Ark. Geo. M. Dilley & Sons, 
Salt Lake City, 259. Main St. ) Utah & Montana 

Butte, Mont. —_,, Granite St. Machinery Co, 
San Francisco, 24, 23 Fremont Street, Parke & Lacy Co. 





Portland, Or. 33, 35N, Front St. Parke & Lacy Mech. Co, 
Charlotte, N. C.36 College St. ; 

Atlanta, Ga. 45 §, Prior St. ' The D. A. Tompkins Co, 
Dallas, Tex. Keating Imp. & Machino Co, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 6. B. James & Co, 


SE rt alod 
PITTSBURGH, PA.U.S.A. 





THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 


SIMPLE! COMPACT! DURABLE! 
“NO OUTSIDE VALVE GEAR.” 


Steam, Air & Yacuom vom Punmpsin Bvery Variety 


FOR ILLUSTRATED an Cheyne ADDRESS 


THA.S. rm Pune Wonks 


Foot of East ws Street. - New York. 










ones are itted with 
a@ governor where a 





saad peten brome ee 

and the 

fluctuating. All sizes made from {Horse Power to a Horse Power. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE. 


EVANS FRICTION CONE CO., 85 Water St., BOSTON. 7 ARLOW BROS. cRAND 


SELF-CONTAINED STEAM ENGINES 
Stationary or 
Semi-Portable, 


a High Standard Maintained, 
/ Prices Greatly Reduced. 


| WRITE FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE NO. 32. 


Chandler & Taylor Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Engines, Saw-Mills and Drain Tile 
Machinery a Specialty. 
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Boyer, Pillow, Pa., remodels to rolls. 
Zuck, Easton, Pa., improves his mill. 
L. Greene, miller, Turner, Me., insolvent. 
H. Weaver, Eshcol, Pa., remodels to rolls. 

G. A. Cross, Albany, N. Y., improves his mill. 

J. L. Goolsby, miller, Americus, Tex., attached. 

S. Feat & Son, millers, Nukwonago, Wis., dissolved. 

The Barton Mill Co., Bloomsburg, Pa., improve plant. 

Walter Hurst, Magnolia, Ky., projects a flouring-mill. 

Gilbert & Hodges, Ashville, Ala., will build a grist-mill. 

C. H. Applegate, Bennett's Mills, N. J., remodels his mill. 

Mr. Fleischall’s grist-mill, Paris, Miss., burned; loss $4,000. 

Jobn Graves, miller, Ephrata, Pa., assigned; assets $10,000. 

G. W. Culberson & Co., Jonesboro, Ark., build a flour-mill. 

M. Zug & Son, Woodstock, Pa., build a 35-barrel roller mill. 

C. W. Minmire, Central, Ark., rebuilds his burned grist-mill. 

Jackson & Karns, Everett, Pa., remodeled to the short system. 

Dwight & Stiff, millers, Plainwell, Mich., now W. Dwight. 

John L, Ferguson, Ferguson, Ky., has rebuilt his recently burned grist- 
mill. 

The Badgett grist-mill, near Laurens, 8. C., was wrecked by a boiler 
explosion. 

Stafford Bros,, Salem Chapel, N. C., want a machinery outfit for a new 
flouring-mill. 

The Lehigh Roller Mills, Freemansburg, Pa., are undergoing improve- 
ments and repairs, 

Hillsboro, Texas, men have formed a $20,000 stock company to build a 
roller-flouring-mill. 

Kennedy & Morelock, flovring-mill, Martin, Tenn., are succeeded by F. 
M. Kennedy & Co. 

The L. C. Porter Milling Co., Winona, Minn., are rebuilding their 
burned flouring-mill. 

Van Dusen & Stevens’ flouring-mill, Lockport, N. Y., burned; loss 
$8,000; insurance light. 

A. Stout, Shoemakersville, Pa., increased the capacity of his flouring- 
mill to 100 barrels a day. 

Solomon Hannant, of the firm Solomon Hannant & Son, grist-mill, 
Milton, Ont., Can., is dead. 

Gart & Co.’s flouring-mill, Gahanna, O., burned; loss $12,000; insur- 
ance $3,200; fire mysterious. 

Corn-cob pipes have become so popular thata farmer near Washington, 
Mo., recently sold 100 bushels of corn for $30 and got $27 for the cobs. 

It is said that ‘“‘a kernel of corn which James Drew, of Preston, Conn., 
caried last spring for a pocket-piece, fell through a hole in his trousers, and 
nature planted it where it dropped, in an out-of-the-way spot on his farm. 
James let the cornstalk from the kernel grow, and it bore two mammoth 
ears. On one ear are 24 rows of kernels, and there are 700 kernels in all.” 

Board of Trader—‘‘Waiter, a porterhouse steak, well done.” Waiter— 
“Yessah!” (After an interval) Board of Trader—‘‘Waiter, where’s my 
steak?” Waiter—‘Comin’, sah.” Board of Trader—‘‘Well, it was for 
‘September delivery.’”—America. The national flour should be wheat. 
—Tribune of Rome. Nature does not cackle over an egg plant.—New 
Orleans Picayune. In poultry circles the old hen generally proves her 
good standing by her setting.—Hxchange. American business men are 
looking to see much cream arise on that pan congress.—Lowell Courier. 

A meeting of the Central Pennsylvania Association was held at Tyrone, 
Oct. 31. A circular letter from the Consolidated Roller Mill Co. was read 
and on motion laid on the table, and the secretary was directed to give 
notice to all members to pay no attention whatever to said circular letter. 


12 
H. 
M. 
J. 


Among the prominent members of the milling fraternity present were the 
| following: Thomas K. Henderson, president central organization; 
William J. Yeager, secretary, Lewiston; B. F. Isenberg, Huntingdon, 
president of the State Association; W. D. Isett, Spruce Creek; James 
Lowther, Bellwood; A. B Spanogle, Lewiston; John A. Crawford, Arch 
Springs; E. A. Miller, Huntingdon; John H. Miller, Tyrone; W. H. 
Long, Howard; John M. Wagner, Milesburg; William Fuoss, Tipton; 
Noble Brothers, Williamsport; George W. Smith, Tlearfield; J. F. Ells- 
worth, Williamsburg, and a large number of others. 

Says the Winnipeg, Manitoba, Commercial of November 18: Prices to 
farmersat country points through Manitoba have not shown much change, 
and 60 cents per bushel for best samples is still the ruling figure in most 
country markets, Three-quarters of the markets, including all the prin- 
cipal points, are quoted at 60 cents. Atsome smaller markets a difference 
of a few cents over or under this price is paid, as competition or other local 
features may affect prices. Since the season commenced about 2,000,000 
bushels of wheat have moved eastward from Winnipeg, and this has been 
nearly all taken by the lake route to eastern points. The quantity of 
wheat held in country elevators here is light, as grain men have been shoy- 
ing the stuff forward as fast as marketed in order to get it out by the 
lakes before the close of navigation. The movement eastward is now 
lighter. Furthershipmentscan not now be made for carriage by the lakes, 
and so grain men will allow their country elevators to fill up. Specula- 
tion is now taken up with estimating the quantity of wheat remaining in 
farmers’ hands for marketing. This is an unknown quantity, and esti- 
mates differ so widely that it is useless to repeat them. One thing may 
be noted, that receipts of wheat at country points have not increased as 
expected since the frost stopped plowing. This would indicate that the 
quantity held in first hands is within the limit of outside estimates, 


i 


BOOKS AND PAMPHL6TS. 


The November issue of the ‘‘Rand-McNally Official Railway Guide,” 
published by the American Railway Guide Co., 148 to 164 Monroe st., 
Chicago, Ill., is an invaluable reference book for business and traveling 
men. It contains correct time-tables and distance-tables for all the rail- 
roads of the United States and Canada, and one fiue large railroad map, 
which alone is worth the price of the volume. 

The National Magazine for December will contain an interesting ar- 
ticle by Prof. Schele de Vere, of the University of Virginia, entitled ‘A 
Chat About Numerals,” giving many curious historical facts. Quite a 
noteworthy contribution to the poetic literature of America will be ‘The 
Nativity; a Christmas Carol,” by F. W. Harkins, Chancellor of the Na- 
tional University of Chicago, whose Shakespearean essays are continued 
in this number. “The University Extension System of England” will 
prove a timely article, being supplemented by a description of a benevo- 
lent society for similar work lately organized in Chicago with headquar- 
ters at 147 Throop street, called ‘The University Extension and Home 
Culture Society.” This scholarly magazine is the cheapest of our month- 
lies, being only $1.00 per year. Sample copy 10 cents. Published the 
first of each month by the National University, of Chicago, Ill., whose 
novel teaching by mail will be described in this number. 

The Christmas number of Good Housekeeping will have a paper from 
Edward Bellamy, author of ‘‘Looking Backward,” entitled ‘‘Household 
Service Reform,” in which Mr. Bellamy will look forward and give his 
ideas of how Household Service Reform may be practically developed. 
The celebration of Thanksgiving would be incomplete without being able 
to enjoy the literary feast provided in the pages of the latest issue of 
Good Housekeeping. 1t also gives directions for providing for the inner 
man, which will attract the attention of good housekeepers. The depart- 
ment of ‘‘Woman’s Work and Wages” in Good Housekeeping, edited by 
Mrs, Helen Campbell, is exciting much interest among ‘‘business women” 
throughout the land. Correspondence is invited from all who are inter- 
ested in this subject with the object of making this feature of dractical 
value. An obituary of Mrs, Helen A, Nitsch (Catharine Owen), with 
portrait, is published in the last issue of Good Housekeeping of date cf 
November 23, and can be procured of the newsdealers, 
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Wood Split Pulleys OP 


WOOD RIM WITH IRON ARMS. 


The Best Pulley on Earth! 


Se Is very easily and quickly adjusted to Shaft. Has Pa- 
<== tent Iron Bushings Interchangeable, to Fit Different Di- 
ameters of Shafts. Has FOUR or SIX Bearings on 


MANUFACTURERS OF PATENT 





Shaft, This fastening never slips, Every Pulley strongly 


built and perfectly balanced. _— 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE. LIST. 
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60. 28 UNIO! SANFRyi 
cacA@2,, 28 UNION SQUARENY. Snare, 
‘ST.LOUIS, ‘Mor y 





RE Sayg CALLASTEX. 


N. BUSSENDORFFER. 


The BEST PIANOS and ORGANS 


IN THE WORLD 
Are manufactured nd Solel for the least money 
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THE BEST ARE THE CHEAPEST. 








Write us for Illustrated Catalogue, Free. 


BEETHOVEN.) 


PIANO ORGAN CO. 
(WASHINGTON. 


IARREN CO. N.J.. 





MENTION THIS PAPER. 


THE INK « 


WHICH THIS PAPER IS PRINTED 


IS MADE BY THE 


QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK C° 


CIN CINNATI,O. 











The Cincinnati Corrugating Co. 





DICKHY DUSTLESS 


GRAIN AND FLAX SEPARATOR 


‘This Separator is our latest and most perfect, and guaranteed to be the superior of any now on the market, 
This machine, as can be seen by the cut, is not a warehouse fanning mill with one patent attachment, but is 
Dustless Separator, made for the express purpose of thoroughly cleaning and separating all kinds of grain in large 
quantities; its construction Js such that the working machinery and weight is all within the parts or anchors, 











+ WE CLAIM FOR I? SUPERIORITY, 
J TNMOIMEAOS U1 0d WIVTO TM 





We claim for it Superiority over everything of the kind made, in simpleness, durability, saving of power, cae 
pacity and cost of construction. Its height will accommodate any number of spouts from different points, with- 
out moving machine. They have a capacity from 700 to 1,500 bushels perhour. We also control exclusively the 
manufacture of the celebrated Dickey Giant, End and Side Shake, Warehouse Mills, that have attained such a 

world-wide reputation, Sent on approval to any reliable party. For full particulars address, 


U.P. DICKEY MANUFACTURING CO. ocr RACINE, WIS. 
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EUROPEAN ECHOES. 


THE imports of wheat into France from August 1 to Sep- 
tember 30 have been 5,055,645 bushels, against 9,727,376 bush- 
els last year, and 5,702,412 bushels in 1887. The stocks of 
wheat in bond in French custom houses October 1 were 6,- 
652,960 bushels, against 7,208,557 bushels September 1, and 
4,920,084 bushels last year. The decreasing stocks show the 
effects of the smaller imports. Crop reports are that full 
seeding is done in France with the area about as large as 
last year, and the crop is looking well. 








Says the Liverpool ‘‘Corn Trade News” of November 8: 
We notice the imports of Russian oats into the United King- 
dom during the past month, according to Board of Trade re- 
turns, have exceeded 450,000 quarters, while a cotemporary 
gives the official export of Russian oats to all countries as 
only 355,000 quarters during the corresponding four weeks. 
When it is considered that France, Holland, Belgium, Ger- 
many and Austria are all large importers of Russian oats, 
the discrepancy is somewhat important. 


Says the London ‘Millers’ Gazette” of November 4: Matters 
seem to be shaping for astrike among London operative 
millers, as well as bakers, unless hours of working are re- 
duced. The operative millers have now a National Union, 
and on Saturday they held a meeting at Hodgson’s Coffee 
Tavern, Deptford, Mr. Morton presiding. It was claimed 
that some men had to work 100 hours per week for a guinea 
($5), but were afraid to join the Union lest their masters 
should hear of it and dispense with their services entirely. 


From Austria-Hungary the latest official figures of the ex- 
ports of grain during the season 1888-89 are given as follows: 
Wheat 2,134,063 quarters; rye 43,204 quarters; barley 2,291,- 
704 quarters; oats 329,512 quarters; flour 1,443,516 sacks. 
The export of wheat to Switzerland was about 782,000 quart- 
ers, to Germany about 552,000 quarters, to France about 
822,000 quarters, to Italy about 75,000 quarters, and the rest, 
about 400,000 quarters to the United Kingdom. The import 
of grain was insignificant, amounting only to 400,000 quart- 
ers, including 5,000 quarters of wheat, 252,120 quarters of 
maize, and 129,000 quarters of oats. As the import of maize 
was balanced by the export, the country’s produce was suf- 
ficient to meet the home requirements. 








Mr. J. M. Casz, the well-known American milling engineer 
and inventor, who is now located at 16 Kuston Square, Lon- 
don, N. W., England, makes the following announcement to 
the English public: ‘I came to Europe, not with any inten- 
tion of going into the milling trade, but for pleasure, rest 
and the placing on royalty of several of my recent milling 
inventions. Also to arrange, if possible, to have my rights 
under existing patents in roller-mills, &c., recognized where 
they have hitherto been ignored and my inventions appro- 
priated. Not being able to effect satisfactory settlements, I 
have concluded to have my roller-mills and other inventions 
under my patents built in England, under my own super- 
vision, so that parties desiring these machines can get them 
without danger of trouble from infringement suits. These 
machines will be built in better style and workmanship than 
by those who are copying them, and I hope to be able tosell 
at less price.” 


Says the London, England, ‘Financial Times”: Southern 
Russia appears to have experienced a harvest disaster far 
worse in its character than the most pessimistic accounts 
had made out. We were prepared to hear that the grain 
crops had failed, but the figures now published by the For- 
eign Office are startling enough to justify a considerable 
drop in all Russian securities. Taking 100 as representing 
an average crop and comparing the chief sources of agricult- 
ural wealth, we have 240 as the aggregate value for the 1889 
crops, comparing with 675 in 1888. Thus winter wheat 
stands for 40 against 110, spring wheat for 35 against 120, 
barley for 45 against 95, rye for 30 against 110, and oats for 


20 against 80. This was even worse than was anticipated, 
but when, in addition to such widespread ruin as these fig- 
ures infer, it is known that the linseed, colza and rape seed 
crops have similarly failed, investors may well take heed. 
Linseed is only 20 instead of 80, colza 20 against 40, and rape 
30 against 40. 


Tue London Corn Trade Association has taken the trouble 
to obtain from Mr. Bernard Dyer, the analyst of Great Tower 
Street, an analysis of Indian wheats, crop 1888, shipped via 











canal, from the various monthly standards. The following 
shows the 12 months average: 
Total 
Barley, Dirt. other than 
Bombay. &e. Wheat. 
-~ — 3.68 
0.69 2.39 3.08 
0.63 2,23 2.86 
0.4L 2.36 2.77 
0.18 QT 2.95 
6.26 1.24 7.50 
6.12 1.87 7.49 
2.22 2.09 4,31 
—_ _ 5,12 
1.20 2.25 3.45 
2.01 20 4.80 
Soft White 3.20 221 5.41 
Soft Red..... 3.20 1.21 4,41 
Jubblepore. 
1.64 2.08 3.72 
Atbara — csevecscceecceece 035 2,52 2.87 


The term ‘“‘barley, &c.” used above includes all grain of 
intrinsic value, such as barley, oats, peas, linseed, &c. The 
term dirt includes earth, chaff and miscellaneous weed seeds. 
The particulars, as to the amount of dirt, &c., in the most 
important wheats, No. 1 Club Bombay and No. 2 Calcutta, 
are not specified. Commenting on this showing, the London 
‘Millers’ Gazette” says that it is expected that the Hast In- 
nian Wheat Committee of the London Corn Trade Associa- 
tion will at its next meeting pass a resolution by which it is 
hoped that some improvement may be effected in the Indian 
wheat trade. According to this proposal two standards of 
impurities will be made up, the one referring to ante-monsoon 
shipments, those up to June 30, and the other to post-mon- 
soon shipments, from July 1 onward. It is proposed to re- 
duce the total impurities in Bombay, Jubblepore and Atbara 
wheats to 8 per cent., of which 1} per cent. may be ‘‘dirt.” 
For Delhi and Nos. 1 and 2 Club Calcutta wheats the total 
impurities are to be fixed at 4 per cent., of which 14 per cent. 
may be “‘dirt.” For soft red Calcutta the standards will be 
4} per cent. and 2 per cent. respectively; for hard red Cal- 
cutta 3 per cent. and 14 per cent.; and for Karachi wheats 
5 per cent., with 14 “dirt.” These standards will refer to 
shipments up to June. For post-monsoon shipments the 
limit of impurities is fixed rather higher. In the case of 
Bombay and White Jubblepore wheats the total is fixed at 
34 per cent., of which 2 per cent. may be ‘“‘dirt;” For Delhi 
wheats at 5 per cent. and 2 per cent.; and for Karachi 
wheats at 7 per cent. and 3 per cent. respectively. For Cal- 
cutta wheats the limits of impurities are also raised for post- 
monsoon shipments. It will thus be seen that some efforts 
have been made in the direction of obtaining cleaner Indian 
wheats, but the ‘‘2 per cent. limit” has been found imprac- 
ticable. 





We hear that the underwriters are landed with over a 
million of the capital of the Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills 
Company, Limited, the public subscription having been 
somewhere about £400,000. Happy Trust Companies! Now 
we may expect another trust company to relieve the loads 
of those which have been caught in connection with the con- 
cern referred to. Names for these institutions are getting 
scarce, but we offer the Trustees, etc., etc., etc., Corporation 
the following short and expressive title, free of charge: ‘‘The 
Trustees, Executors and Securities Insurance Corporation 
Overloaded Trust Companies Relief Trust, Limited.”—LZon- 
don, England, ‘‘Financial Times” of November 6. 
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Orricr oF THE MILLING WoRLD, 
Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 28, 1889, 

Friday of last week was a day of higher and 
more active markets, on increasing speculation, 
better home and export demand and growing 
confidence in prices both at home and abroad. 
In New York November wheat closed at 
84%{c., with Atlantic port receipts 129,108, ex- 
ports 340,396 and options 10,300,000 bushels. It 
was reported from London that the wheat stocks 
at Odessa, Russia, are only about 6,000,000 
bushels, against 12,000,000 a year ago. Novem- 
ber corn closed at 42!<c., with receipts 148,000, 
exports 52,447, and options 500,000 bushels. 
November oats closed at 27i<c., with receipts 
109,000, exports 26,000, and options 400,000 
bushels. Wheat flour was in better demand 
and firmer inprice. Receipts were 46,681 pack- 
ages and exports 46,658 sacks and 9,345 barrels. 
Spot sales 28,000 packages. No other line 
showed quotable changes. 

Saturday brought a general reaction on heavy 
realizing. November wheat in New York 
closed at 845£c., with receipts 98,000, exports 
43,000, and options 3,136,000 bushels. Interior 
receipts of spring wheat were 628,000, and of 
winter 71,000 bushels. For the week entire re- 
ceipts were 4,750,000, and clearances were 2,- 
669,000 busbels, flour and ‘wheat. November 
corn closed at 413{c., with receipts 204,530, ex- 
ports 183,000, and options 760,000 bushels. No- 
vember oats ruled at 271¢c., with receipts 94,300, 
exports 21,300, and options 360,000 bushels. 
Wheat flour was more active, with an upward 
tendency on both low and high grades, The 
receipts included 62,059 packages, and the ex- 
ports 43,699 sacks and 915 barrels. The other 
lines were quiet. 

Monday brought lower markets on selling by 
heavy traders and realizing by the lesser 
“longs.” November wheat closed at 84%<c., 
with receipts 211,594, exports 27,810, and op- 
tions 2,500,000 bushels. Interior receipts were 
over 1,000,000 bushels, November corn closed 
at 418(c., with receipts 187,000, exports 285,400 
and options 856,000, bushels. November oats 
closed at 28}{c., with receipts 214,440, exports 
6,547, and options 600,000 bushels. Spot trad- 
ing was good. Wheat flour was cabled easier 
in England for winter trade brands and firmer 
and in some cases up for spring patents. Re- 
ceipts included 67,488 packages, and exports 7,- 
170 sacks and 6,848 barrels. The other lines 
were featureless, The visible supply in the 
United States and Canada was as follows: 

1889. 1888, 1887. 
Noy. 16. Nov.17. Nov. 19. 
+» 28,401,779 34,811,794 38,871,956 
6,091,065 8,190,520 6,570,884 
6,235,217 7,756,287 6,468,368 
1,176,154 1,581,574 813,267 
2,748,559 1,813,918 3,474,777 

Tuesday was a day of generally dull and eas- 
ier markets. November wheat closed at 84}<c., 
with receipts 78,693, exports 46,435, and options 
8,000,000 bushels. November oats closed at 
28:4c., with receipts 156,915, exports 63,195, and 
options 280,000 bushels. Wheat flour was dull 
on the weakness in wheat, but the prices were 
not quotably changed. The receipts included 
71,677 packages, and the exports 2,300 sacks 
and 2,523 barrels. Spot sales were 14,000 pack- 
ages. The minor lines were featureless. 

The following shows the amount of wheat 
and flour, together with the amount of corn on 
passage to United Kingdom, for ports of call or 

* norts for the weeks mentioned: 


Wheat. 








1889, 1888, 

Nov. 19. Nov. 20. 
ad flour, qrs.... 1,799,000 2,530,000 
Ricwesessi excess 308,000 121,000 








The following shows the amount of wheat 
and corn on passage to the Continent for the 
past week and for the same week last year: 








1889, 1888, 
Nov. 19. Nov. 20. 
Wheat, qrs... 468,000 613,000 
Corn, qrs... 175,000 35,000 
Qrs. 
Shipments India wheat to U. K...... 50,060 
do do Continent.. 15,000 


The imports into the United Kingdom for the 
past week and for the same weeks in previous 
years were as follows: 

1889, 1888. 1887. 
Nov. 19, Nov. 20. Nov. 22. 
283,000 228,000 226,000 
Corn, qrs.. 205,000 67,000 + 153,000 
Flour, bbls....... 229,000 109,000 168,000 

‘Wednesday brought dull and unchanged mar- 
kets. November wheat closed at 843c., with 
receipts 112,773, exports 38,719, and options 
8,828,000 bushels. Interior receipts were 868,- 
843 bushels. November corn closed at 42c., with 
receipts 112,773, exports 144,161, and options 
408,000 bushels. Interior receipts were 431,597 
bushels. November oats closed at 28}c., with 
receipts 169,044, exports 11,568, and options 
500,000 bushels. Buckwheat was easy at 48c. to 
arrive. Rye grain was scarce and nominal at 
56@57c. for No. State, 553/c. for No, 2 Western 
spot, delivered, and 50@58c. for car-lots un- 
graded. Barley was dull at the following 
figures: Two-rowed offered at 55c.; six-rowed 
59c. asked; Canada at 59@75c. for both ex- 
tremes; Western, 50@60c. Malt was dull and 
in buyers’ favor at the following figures: Fair 
to choice two-rowed 70@75c. ; do six-rowed 70@ 
80c.; country-made Canada 75@85c.; city do 
80@90c. Mill feed was irregular, some mills 
getting 65c. and others unable to get over 60c, 
on the difference in quality. Some dealers sold 
40 and 60 Ibs. at 65c. 

Wheat flour was dull and easier on the whole 
list, in sympathy with wheat and on poor de- 
mand. Both jobbing and export deals were 
small and insignificant. The Atlantic port re- 
ceipts included 11,010 sacks and 32,559 barrels, 
and the exports were 2,319 sacks and 8,896 bar- 
rels. The quotations were as follows: 

SPRING FLOUR. 
Sacks. 


Wheat, qrs .. 












+. $155@165 $....@.... 

- 1.85@2.10 — 2,00@2.25 

2.10@2.35  2.85@2.70 

2.35@2.65  2,60@2.90 

3.05@3.25 3.30@8.£0 

3.10@3.40  3.45@3.55 

8.85@4.25 4,20@4.75 

Patent . o 4.65@4.85 4 85@5.25 

WINTER FLOUR. 

Barrels. 

$...-@.... 

2.20@2.50 

2.45@2.70 

2.60@2.90 

3.05@3.80 

3.75@4.05 

4.15@4.50 

4.55@5.00 

4,25@4.35 

2.40@2.50 

4.90@5.50 


Rye flour was firm, but dull, at $3.10@3.40 
for most brands and at $3.50 for some choice. 
Buckwheat flour was dull at $1.50@1.65 for 
good to choice, with some dealers holding for 
$1.70@1.75, and ‘$1.80 the top of the markets, 
Corn products were steady at the following 
quotations: 82@838c. for coarse; fine white and 
yellow 94@95c.; Western and Southern 80@ 
95c. in bags and $2.50@2.60 in bbls. Brandy- 
wine and Sagamore, $2.65. 

Thursday brought but little change in the 
markets. November wheat closed at 81i<c., 
with receipts 22,850, exports 94,700, spot sales 
131,000, and options 1,408,000 bushels. Novem- 
ber corn closed at 42c., with receipts 22,200, ex- 
ports 94,494, spot sales 212,000, and options 360,- 


000 bushels. November oats closed at 28%(c., 


with receipts 24,000, spot sales 142,000, and op- 
tions 860,000 bushels. Wheat flour was steady, 
with receipts 49,266 packages and sales 20,250 
barrels. Prices included the following: Low 
extras $2.50@2.85; city mills $4.25@4.40; city 
mills patents $4.75@5.60; winter wheat low 
grades $2.50@2.85; fair to fancy $3.00@4.60; 
patents $4 15@5.15; Minnesota clear $3.15@4.10; 
do straights $3.65@4.85; do patents $4.25@5.40; 
rye mixtures $3.15@3.85; superfine $2.10@2.80. 
The minor lines were unchanged and generally 
featureless. 


BUFFALO MARKETS. 


WHEAT -The market was very qu’et to-day and 
the feeling is easier, No 1 hard, in store, is held at 
1c, and 1,000 bushels were sold at’ that. No. 1 North- 
ern. i, f' was ogered at 85%(c, and 8,000 bushels spot 
sold at 8634c. A sale was al o made at 85cc.i. f. Red 
winter in store is firmly held at 8454@85c for No. 2. 
Some extra No. 3 was sold at 80c._No. 1 white is held 
at 84c, No. 2 do at 72?@80c, extra No. 2 at 82c and 76@ 
7% was asked for No. 8 white on track. CORN—The 
market is stronger than on yesterday. No. 2 mixed is 
quoted at 89%c, and No, 2 yellow at 40c in store. The 
market closed steady at these prices, with very little 
trading done. OATS—The market is firm at 27%c on 
track for No, 2 white, and 23,000 bushels were sold at 
that price, No, 2 mixed is nominal, as there is little of 
that sorf here. BARLEY—Trade remains dall, al- 
though some sales occur. The range is 56 to 65c for 
Canada, State ish2@55c. Western is quoted at 40@6vc. 


1834 THE a 1890 
Country Gentleman 


THE BEST OF THE 


AGRICULTURAL WEEKLIES 


DEVOTED TO 





Farm Crops and Processes, 
Horticulture and Fruit-Growing, 
Live-Stock and Dairying. 


While it also includes all minor departments of Rural 
interest, such as the Poultry Yard, Entomology, Bee- 
Keeping, Greenhouse and Grapery, Veterinary Re- 
plies, Farm Questions and Answers, Fireside Reading, 
Domestic Economy, and a summary of the News of the 
Week. Its Marker Reports are unusually complete, 
and much attention is paid to the Prospects of the 
Crops, as throwing light upon one of the most impor- 
tant of all questions—When to Buy and When to Sell. 
It is liberally illustrated, and by RECENT EN- 
LARGEMENT, contains more reading matter than 
ever before. The Subscription Price is $2.50 per year 
but we offer a SPECIAL REDUCTION in our 


CLUB RATES FOR 1890! 


Two Subscriptions, in one remittance, . . S$ 
Stw Subscriptions, in one remittance,. . . 10 
Twelve Subscriptions, in one remittance, . 18 


GE To all Naw Subscribers for 1890, payine in 
advance now, WE WILL SEND THE PAPER WEE, 
from our RECEIPT of the remittance to Fanuary 1st, 
1890, WITHOUT CHARGE. 


@™ Specimen Corias Free. Address 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Publishers 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


“DE MAN WOT KNOWS IT ALL 
is allus a-makin’ change, a- 
buyin’ ob experience.” 


The man who does not think that 
he “Knows it All’? about 


Pumps, Steam Engines and Boilers 


Can find out a great deal about 
them in 


GRIMSHAW’S PUMP CATECHISM - $4.00 
STEAM ENGINE CATECHISM - - - 2.00 
BOILER CATECHISH ------ 2.00 
PREPARING FOR INDICATION - - 1.00 


BY MAIL POSTPAID. 


McFaul & Nolan, - Buffalo, N. Y. 
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(yes 


——MANUFACTURERS OF — 


y 
@&—) Finest Lubricants for Milling Plants. A Challenge to the World. 


WRITE US, “VALVE OLEINE”—075 Degrees Fire Test, Cylinder Oil. “RUSSIAN” —Engine and Machine Oil 
ye “CHIEF”—Roller Mill Lubricant, “ANCHOR”—Roller Mill Grease. 
“NIAGARA”—Belt Grease. “CHELSEA”—Scale Solvent, Best on Marker, AS@Nts Wanted, 


t@-FREE—SAMPLES, CATALOGUE, AND ALL INFORMATION.<2w 





THe “Hartow” __# 
Positive Feed Lubricators. fs 


For Marine and Stationary Engines, 
Steam Pumps, Electrical and 
other Machinery. 
MAXIMUM ECONOMY IN OIL, t 
MARKED ECONOMY IN FUEL. 
Not dependent upon or , 
operated by Steam 
Pressure, Condensa- 
tlon or Gravity. 
Not affected by chan- 
ges of temperature, 


BEING | operated by 
some moving por- 
tion of the engine or 
machine to be lubri~ 
cated, the "Harlow 
Lubricator’ starts. 







THe STEVENS 
PORTABLE MILLS’ 






New Improved Patent Head Linings. 







Genuine French 


pesonrer0y. BUHR STONES | 


‘Those Linings are curved edgewise and flatwise, be.  PowerCornSheller 
thevhead and oh Ee ‘Beveled, 60" oo) a8ito make Ke the ft Prices Below the Lowest HM = = 


dgewise when nailing, A.W.STEVENS & SON 
BI 

If you use them once you w’Jl have NO mead barra & 

OTHER. No need of poundixg fingers, as 

ue ends 03 not have to be he’ }de-wn while 
paning: They are much more c_nvenient 

and look better than any other. 
pag withisthe 8 quer ars Dyk ted in bundles ots two bun- 
he slightest att and when dr), are pnt into | Jes, 
tee om the angineer or operators always Gelvering the wel hing about fifty’) jounds yack, and tied 
oil in any amount from a drop to a constant stream. tw strong wires to maine thém handle 


The cup “an be filled at any moment while the engine 
or machine being lubricated is in operation, without Noster sad bo prevent loosing out in transit. | 








causing any leakage either of oi] or steam. Pipsied ae Shee ond state por) Jenum- | 
TON, Mi 1B Dil YORE. 
Harlow Lubricator Mfg. Co. hg T) convyice yor of their month and for 
ne Pe pu pers o seo fine | 
ip » iam7}* order o! from five to ten 
TONAWANDA thonsead at § 2E DUCED RATE. 


SEND U8 A TRIMIL ORDER: 8ATIBFACTION 
GUARANTEED. J, FT, PETERS, 


@wner of Patent and 


A Large Assortment of ee: COLEMAN, MIOM 


EAGLE IRON WORKS, 











: 
a 

2 3 

2 ee 

iF E 

5 E Ee DETROIT, MICH. 

Zag 5 MANFRS. OF HIGH GRADE 

ag 4 i) 

Su € wi 

B 

& & = Tis WHEEL GIVES HIGH RESULTS, AND 
g £ a IS ACKNOWLEDGED THE BEST, MOST PRAC- 
= a = sf TICAL AND EFFICIENT TURBINE MADE. 
3 5 a HORIZONTAL, UPRIGHT For Simpuiciry, DuRaBILITy, AND 
3 oI = 3 PORTABLE AND MARINE. TIGHTNESS OF GATE IT HAS NO EQUA’. 
2 Gi * State requirements and send for Catalogue t 

é S| Oil Tanks 2 Smoke Stacks, oe a ee 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. por HEAVY SHEET IRON WORK, T. C. ALCOTT & SON, 


ARMITAGE, HERSCHEL & & C0. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. MOUNT HOLLY, N. J. 


Tonawands N- 


The ae DUSTLESS CORN SHELLER & paras 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The hI PPOLD MFG. CO. 


BRIn - - PHNWN. 
1} THE HIGHEST CAPACITY for the LEAST MONEY. | 
> The Best Machines for Mills and Elevators, | 


Machines Sent on Thirty Days’ Trial.° 
























WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED | CIRCULAR WITH PRICES. 
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INSURE IN THE 


TRADERS & 
TRAVELERS 


Fccident Company, 
287 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BENEFITS. 
$5,000 for Death. 
$5,000 Loss of Limbs. 
$2,500 Loss of Limb. 
$2,500 Loss of Sight. 
$1,250 Total Disability. 
$650 Loss of One Eye. 
$25 Weekly Indemnity for 


26 Weeks. 
One Set of Individual! Registry Plates 
Included. 
cost 

Four Quarterly Payments, #10, 00 
Annual! Dues, <- 
Membership Fee, 5.00. $1 i Tce 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—The Traders 
& Travelers Accident Co. of New York 
desire the services of one responsible 
representative In each town to act as 





agent forthegeneral transaction of their 
business. A liberal and permanent ar= 
rangementwill be made with parties who 
can fill the above requirements. Address 


C. S. SOMERVLLE, Sec’y- 





BEND FOR CaTALoQuE, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CoO. 


SPRINGFIELD, O., on 110 LIBERTY ST.. N.Y. 


—LEFFEL— 


WATER WHEEL. 









Investigate the merits 

Boe of the Reliance Safet: 
oG 

SU DICE gfe Baines Bie 

pate to keep pore. Many of the 

‘argest corporations have found it 

O& profitable to discard the old appli- 

ances and adopt these safeguards, 

There is always economy -in ha 

Send for illustrated price-list. 


Reliance Gange Co, 831 Sheriff St, Cleve.and, on, 


The 


TO MACKINAG 


SUMMER TouRS. 
Parace STEAMERS: ead wee: 
it Trips per Week Betw: 
DETROIT, MACKINAC ISLAND 


Petoskey, fom iy ate. Marie, and Lake 





Every Week Day Between 
DETROIT AND CLEVELAND 


Special Sunday Trips during June, July, August and Sept, 
Double Daily Line Between 


~“"CAGO AND ST, JOSEPH, MICH, 
LLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS 





WHITCOMB, G. P. A., DETROIT, MicH., 
and Cleveland Steam Nav. Co. 








THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


CORN & COB CRUSHER 


IN THE WORLD. “PSarhN? § 


eer 





All wearing parts cast of a steel 
mixture. Notice difference in con- 
struction. Most area where most 
work is done, where ail other 
crushers have least area where 
most work is done. Low priced 
machinery is not the cheapest, con- 
sidering lurability and efficiency. 
Sent on 80 days’ trial when satis- 

factory reference is furnished. 


RIGHT-HAND RUNNER. 


Please Send for Circulars, 


R. C. McCULLEY, LANCASTER, PENN. 


$ 4 5 WILL BUY THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
| IN THE WORLD. 

Our crushers are made of a ‘‘special quality” 
of material that insures years of service. Thou- 
sands of these crushers are in use throughout 
the United States and Canada. Send for circu- 
lar, giving testimonials from millers who are 
using them, and know a good thing when they 
see it, 


T.B.WOOD'S SONS, CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, Mill Gearing, Ete. 





=eeq AN IMPORTANT 
Ess cof At] =} cin. 























Q-est atid. value. it ‘is fully and prea Fai 
( illustrated and has already ‘gained a more 
(than national) circulation exceeding’ 125.000 
copies monthly; < ~~ 6 RK HA KKRA 








_- t© offer SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE with the _ 


“Milling World” at the low combination rate 
$8 BO for both. Send your order now. Sub- 
scriptions may begin at once. Address, 


[M\eFaul v Nolan, - Buffalo, N.Y. 





PARTIES WILL PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER 
WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS. 
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JOHN HUTCHISON MFG. CO., 


Mill Builders and Mull Furnishers, 














The above cut shows our New Round 
Slow Running Flour Bolt. Wealso build 
a Cylinder or Round Scalping Reel and 
we have lately built anumber of new mills 
of medium capacity, using our Roller 
Mills, our Round Flour Bolts and Scalping 
Reels, getting better results than is usually 
obtained. 





“The Rickerson.” The original six inch 


4 Roller Mill. We now own the patents 
on this mill and after greatly improving the 
mill manufacture them in four sizes: 
6x12 inch. 6x18 inch: 
6x15 “ 6x20 


“ 































































































































































































Hutchison’s New Dustless Iron Corn 
Sheller, especially adapted for Mill and 
Elevator use. 


The above cut represents our New Rolling 
Screen, which is absolutely dustless and has 
as much scouring qualities as any two scour- 
ing machines now being made. 


‘Lyovdey Ate Jo sypIpy sayfOY |[N,J IN 10 sayeUMTyST Loy puss 





.ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO:—— 


John Hutchison Mfig.Co. 


SACE SON. - +» MICHIGAN. 
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gua « CORRUGATIONS» 


J PERE ECT iON 
PATENTED What we know of corrugations can be found out by writ- 
ing to US, or H. W. Caldwell, Chicago, Ml 


Stamping and Pressing of Sheet aatala for all Classes 
of Work. Also Tinning, Galvanizing and Japanning. 


THE AVERY STAMPING CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. 8. A. 
SLEVATOREUGEES? New York Office, 51 Cliff Street, HALL & NEAR, Agents. CALDWELL'S PATENT. 
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SELF-TRAMMING 


PORTABLE MILL 


BEST GRINDING MIL! MILL MADE. 


BOLTING CLOTH 
BURR AND ESOPUS MILLSRONES 


WRITE FOR DISCOUNTS. 


SAMUEL GAREY, 


17 Broadway, NEW YORK. 








-==THE SCIENTIFIC== 


GRINDING MILL. 


POSITIVELY THE BEST MILL ON EARTH. 


GRINDS PERFECTLY, EAR CORN, SHELLED CORN, 
AND ALL GRAINS. 


GRINDING PLATES A SPECIAL METAL 


Hard as Steel, Guaranteed to Grind from Five to Fight 
Thousand Bushels before wearing out. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, PRICES, ETC. 


THE FOOS MFG.CO. 


SPRINGEIBHLD OHIO. 








STiL.i&s ON TOP. 


Perhaps the HIGHEST COMPLIMENT that could be paid the “Salem” bucket is the fact that 
during the past few years ITS SHAPE HAS BEEN SO CLOSELY IMITATED by other manufact- 
urers as to infringe our patented rights, but experience reveals the IMPERFECTIONS OF IMITA- 
TIONS, and we therefore take it asa FURTHER COMPLIMENT to the “SALEM” bucket that some 
of its old patrons who were Induced to Try the Imitations have now Returned to the Salem 
Bucket, thereby Acknowledging it to be the Most Satisfactory. Don’t be deceived by other 
makes of buckets that are claimed to be “Just as Good.” Insist upon having the ORIGINAL AND 
RELIABLE SALEM BUCKET. All legitimate Salem buckets are plainly marked with the word 


SALEM 


W. J. CLARK & CO.,, initia; SALEM, OHIO. 
THORNBURGH & GLESSNER, Geueral Agents, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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